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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday,  February  /, 


The  IToiise  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  4864)  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue 

for  the  Government,  and  !»r  other  purposes — 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of  the  House,  the  bill  is  now  open  for 
debate  for  three  hours,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Reed).  (Prolonged  applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.) 

Mr.  REED  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate,  which  has  extended  over  many  weeks,  one  re- 
markable result  has  already  been  reached,  a  result  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
this  country.  That  result  is  that  the  bill  before  us  is  odious  to  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  meets  with  favor  nowhere,  and  commands  the  respect  of  neither 
party.  On  this  side  we  believe  that  while  it  pretends  to  be  for  protection  it 
does  not  afford  it,  and  on  the  other  side  they  believe  that  while  it  looks  toward 
free  trade  it  does  not  accomplish  it. 

Those  who  will  vote  against  this  bill  will  do  so  because  it  opens  our  mar- 
kets to  the  destructive  competition  of  foreigners,  and  those  who  vote  for  it  do  it 
with  the  reservation  that  they  will  instantly  devote  themselves  to  a  new  crusade 
against  whatever  barriers  are  left. 

Whatever  speeches  have  been  made  in  defense  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side, 
whether  by  gentlemen  who  are  responsible  only  to  their  own  constituencies  or 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who  ought  to  have  been  steadied  by  his 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  country,  have  one  and  all,  with-  but  rare 
exceptions,  placed  their  authors  uncompromisingly,  except  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, on  the  side  of  unrestricted  free  trade. 

WILSON     BILL    DEFENDED     ON     PRINCIPLES     OF 
FREE    TRADE. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for  that  hope  entertained  by  so  many 
moderate  men  that  this  bill,  bad  as  it  is,  could  be  a  resting  place  where  our  man- 
ufacturing and  productive  industries,  such  as  may  survive,  can  re-establish  them- 


selves  and  have  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future,  free  from  party  bickering 
and  party  strife.  Hence,  also,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  that  cry,  so  in- 
sidiously raised,  that  this  bill  should  be  passed  at  once,  because  uncertainty  is 
worse  than  any  bill  can  possibly  be.  Were  that  bill  to  pass  both  branches  to- 
day, uncertainty  would  reign  just  the  same. 

This  result  was  inevitable.  Although  this  bill  professed  to  open  to  the  man- 
ufacturers a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  professed  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
some  of  them,  the  moment  it  came  to  be  defended  on  this  floor  the  great  bulk 
of  it  could  not  be  defended  on  any  other  ground  than  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  Hence,  in  this  discussion,  the  precise  terms  of  this  proposed  act  count 
for  nothing,  and  we  are  left  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  whole  question.  That  question  may  not  be  decided  here  and  now  upon  these 
principles,  but  the  ultimate  decision  by  the  people  can  have  no  other  foundation. 
After  this  statement  it  would  be  entirely  natural  that  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness should  come  over  this  audience,  for  if  anything  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed until  human  nature  can  bear  it  no  more  it  is  the  tariff.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  that  the  subject  is  still  before  the  people  shows  that  the  last  word 
has  not  yet  been  said  and  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  or  un- 
derstood. 

The  history  of  protection  nas  been  most  remarkable.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
question  seemed  to  be  closed.  Great  Britain  had  adopted  free  trade,  the  United 
States  had  started  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  about 
to  follow.  To-day  the  entire  situation  seems  to  be  reversed.  The  whole  civilized 
world  except  Great  Britain  has  become  protectionist,  and  the  very  year  last 
passed  has  witnessed  the  desertion  of  English  principles  by  the  last  English 
colony  which  hold  out.  This  has  been  done  in  defiance  of  the  opinions,  of  every 
political  economist  in  England  who  wrote  prior  to  1850,  and  of  most  of  those  who 
have  written  since. 

When  you  add  to  this  that  the  arguments  against  it  have  seemed  so  clear 
and  simple  that  every  school  boy  can  comprehend  them  and  every  patriot  with 
suitable  lungs  could  fill  the  atmosphere  with  the  catchwords  (laughter),  the  wonder 
increases  that  in  every  country  it  should  still  flourish  and  maintain  its  vigor. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  equally  true  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  every  boy  who 
graduated  from  college  graduated  a  free  trader  and  that  every  one  of  them 
who  afterward  became  a  producer  or  distributer  of  our  goods  became  also  a 
protectionist. 

THE     WHOLE     RA€E     WISER    THAN    ONE    91  AN. 

The  arguments  of  the  political  economists,  clear  as  crystal,  do  not  seem  to 
have  convinced  the  world,  nor,  what  is  much  worse,  do  they  seem  to  have 
made  any  substantial  progress.  On  the  contrary,  these  economists  have  taken 
up  the  task  of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  so  that  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  name- 
able  important  proposition  on  which  they  agree,  and  the  more  the  facts  of  the 
universe  are  developed  the  more  confusion  seems  to  reign  among  them.  Mean- 
while the  world  has  proceeded  in  its  own  way  without  much  regard  for  their 
theories  and  their  wisdom.  I  do  not  mean  that  studious  men  have  not  discov- 
ered great  truths  and  had  glimpses  of  still  greater,  but  in  the  main  they  have 
only  passed  from  one  inaccuracy  to  another,  because  they  have  forgotten  that 
the  whole  race  is  wiser  than  any  man.  (Applause). 

You  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  hope  to  do  much  better  than  these  famous 
men,  except  so  far  as  we  view  with  tolerance  what  great  masses  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  doing  and  assume  that  they  are  probably  right  instead  of  assuming 
that  they  are  probably  wrong  in  matters  which  so  deeply  concern  them. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  truth  is  the  simplest.  That  is  so,  after  you  under- 
stand the  truth,  but  when  you  do  not  a  lie  is  far  simpler.  (Laughter),  When 


Copernicus  discovered  the  theory  of  the  universe  it  took  centuries  for  men  to 
believe  it.  The  Ptolemaic  system  was  so  simple  that  anybody  by  using  his 
eyes  could  see  that  the  sun  rose  in  the  East  and  set  in  the  West,  just 
the  moon,  and  both  in  the  same  way  revolved  around  the  earth,  and  to-day  mos1 
men  accept  the  Copernican  theory,  not  on  their  own  understanding,  but  on  the 
general  belief  of  mankind. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  be  able— being,  as  I  hope  on 
the  side  of  truth— to  rival  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  or 
like  them,  to  compress  the  universe  into  the  nutshell  of  a  speech.  I  regret 
the  less  because  I  know  that  many  a  philosopher  has  put  the  world  into  a  nut 
shell  only  to  find  that  the  nutshell  contained  a  world  in  which  nobody  ever 
lived,  or  moved,  or  had  his  being,  and  consequently  a  world  which  was  of  no 
human  account. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PROTECTION. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  much  with  the  metaphysics  of  this  discussion  or 
to  cite  statistics  which  have  no  meaning  except  to  the  student,  and  so  often 
mislead  even  him.  I  shall  for  the  most  part  confine  myself  to  large  facts  which 
are  known  of  all,  or  can  be  ascertained  in  the  simplest  possible  way. 

Whether  the  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  protection  as  applied  to  every 
country  is  sound  or  not  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss.  Whether  it  is  best  for  the 
United  States  of  America  alone  concerns  me  now,  and  the  first  thing  I  have  to 
§ay  is  that  after  thirty  years  of  protection,  undisturbed  by  any  serious  men- 
ace of  free  trade,  up  to  the  very  year  now  last  past,  this  country  was  the  great- 
est and  most  flourishing  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Loud  applause  on  the 
Republican  side).  Moreover,  with  the  shadow  of  this  unjustifiable  bill  resting 
cold  upon  it,  with  mills  closed,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  unemployed, 
industry  at  a  standstill,  and  prospects  before  it  more  gloomy  than  ever  marked 
its  history— except  one— this  country  is  still  the  greatest  and  the  richest  that  the 
sun  shines  on,  or  ever  did  shine  on.  (Renewed  applause). 

During  that  period  of  growth  which  lifted  us  from  a  position  so  low  that 
we  actually  had  human  slavery  within  our  borders  to  our  present  condition  of 
freedom  and  prosperity,  we  struggled  through  a  dreadful  war  which  desolated 
one-half  of  the  country  and  so  strained  the  resources  of  the  other  half,  both  in 
money  and  in  men,  that  its  impress  to-day  is  visible  every  year  on  our  tremen- 
dous pension  roll,  although  almost  obliterated  from  our  public  debt.  After  the 
war  ceased  our  prosperity  was  clouded  with  a  six  years'  struggle  with  a  dis- 
ordered currency  and  the  reconstruction  of  labor  and  industry  in  the  South.  No 
nation  in  the  world's  history  ever  passed  through  in  so  short  a  time  two  ordeals 
so  trying  and  so  severe. 

In  spite  of  both  these  misfortunes  not  only  have  we  studded  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi  all  over  with  mills  and  workshops,  factories  and  furnaces, 
covered  it  with  railroads,  exploited  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  In- 
diana and  Ohio,  and  turned  into  light,  heat  and  production  the  fierce,  imprisoned 
energy  of  a  thousano  ;nines  of  coal,  but  beyond  the  Mississippi,  that  mighty 
country  which  some  day  will  astonish  the  world  with  its  exceeding  riches,  we 
have  built  four  great  trans-continental  lines  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
have  driven  the  great  American  desert  off  the  maps  and  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  (Applause). 

OUR    RESOURCES    NOT    EXHAUSTED. 

Nor  have  we  in  any  way  exhausted  the  future.  This  country  is  ten  times 
more  capable  to-day  of  further  development  than  it  was  in  1860.  Let  me  state 
one  little  item — sample  of  a  thousand.  Only  last  year,  at  Rumford,  in  my  own 
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State,  was  brought  under  harness  waterfalls,  which  will  give  to  the  productive 
energies  of  this  country  40,000  horse-power  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  just  such  horse-power  runs  to  waste  every  day  in 
New  England  alone.  Whenever  our  citizens  are  rich  enough  to  employ  these 
great  resources  my  hope  is  that  they  will  be  rich  enough  to  consume  their 
products  themselves. 

So  utterly  undisputed  and  so  distinctly  visible  to  every  human  being  in  this 
audience  has  been  our  growth  and  progress  that  this  hasty  outline  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  remind  you  of  one  great  fact,  that  whatever  the  future  industrial 
system  of  this  country  may  be,  the  past  system  is  a  splendid  monument  to 
thai  series  of  successful  statesmen  who  found  the  country  bankrupt  and  dis- 
tracted, and  left  it  first  on  the  list  of  nations. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  matter  to  our  own  praises.  Let  others  speak, 
•and  above  all  the  citizens  of  that  land  which  is  our  great  rival,  at  whose  feet 
American  statesmanship  in  this  House  now  sits. 

I  have  here  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  wherein  Mr.  ,T.  Stephen 
Jeans,  a  British  free-trader  writer,  in  December,  1892,  declares  that — 

America  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  amazing  degree  of  prosperity,  so  much  so 
Indeed  that  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Edmund  Burke  "generalties  which  in  all 
oilier  cases  are  apt  to  heighten  and  raise  the  subject  have  here  a  tendency  to  sink 
it.  Fiction  lags  after  truth,  invention  is  unfruitful,  and' Imagination  cold  and  barren. 

When  I  read  these  words  I  recalled  a  scene  in  this  House,  and  said  how 
differently  men  look  at  the  same  things. 

VIEWS    OF    A    COOL-BLOODED     ENGLISHMAN. 

Here  is  a  cool-blooded  Englishman,  who,  in  talking  of  the  "not  unreasonable 
hopes" — I  use  his  very  words — which  his  countrymen  entertain,  "that  the  great- 
est market  in  the  world  and  probably  in  the  world's  history  is  once  again  to 
be  found  lying  at  the  feet  of  British  industry  and  commerce,"  declares  that 
"America  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  amazing  degree  of  prosperity,  so  much 
«o,  indeed."  chat  he  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke  to  say  that  he  cannot  even 
describe  it.  And  yet,  in  this  very  Hall  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  himself  a  countryman  of  Edmund  Burke  and  whose  wonderful  elo- 
quence moved  this  assembly  as  I  never  saw  it  moved  before,  allowed  him- 
self, amid  "laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side,"  to  compare  this 
amazing  prosperity  to  a  "prolonged  debauch,"  from  which  the  country  could 
rescue  itself  only  by  the  free  use  of  the  committee's  dilution  of  the  original  bev 
«rage.  (Laughter.)  It  seems,  somehow,  almost  a  desecration  to  put  the  fact* 
over  against  the  figure  of  speech. 

Here  is  a  little  book  of  letters  of  an  editor,  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  Cardiff  Mail, 
to  his  wife.  It  is  full  of  expressions  of  surprise  over  this  "wonderful  country," 
"phenomenal  prosperity,"  "extent  and  strength  of  the  enormous  interests  created 
by  the  American  policy  of  protection." 

Only  last  November  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,    an    English    lecturer,    fresh    from 
*  three  months'  visit  to  our  country,  addressed  the  Textile  Society  of  Bradford. 
England.    He  was  here  in  the  interest  of   trade.    Hence   what   he    had   to    say 
•ainacks  of  trade. 
The  importance — 

Says  he — 

•of  America  as  a  trade  outlet  was  very  obvious.  It  had  65,000,000  people  who  spent 
more  money  on  dress  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Again,  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  development  which  hart  taken  place,  the  possibilities,  he  might 
€ay  the  certainties,  of  future  progress  were  marvelously  illimitable. 

"Marvelously  illimitable."  These  were  his  very  words.  How  the  mouths  of  the 
Textile  Society  of  Bradford  must  have  watered  as  he  detailed  to  them  the  hopes 


he  had  that  such  fruitage  would  be  lifted  to  their  very  lips.  (Laughter).  But 
of  that,  by  and  by. 

Without  further  quotation,  unnecessary  for  this  audience,  for  whom  all  that 
a  foreigner  can  say  is  but  a  reminder,  it  only  remains  to  ask  if  all  this 
prosperity  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  man,  of  those  who  furnish 
service  whether  of  brain  or  muscle.  If  it  has  been  at  their  expense,  for  one 
I  say  down  with  it.  The  lowest  depths  of  the  Wilson  bill  are  not  half  low 
enough  for  such  a  civilization. 

PKO&i'EKITY     OF    THE     PEOPLE. 

That,  however,  can  hardly  be  so  from  the  testimony  itself.  "Sixty-five 
millions  o-f  people,  who  spend  more  money  on  dress  than  any  other  people"  on 
earth,  and  whose  "certainties"  of  progress  in  that  direction  are  "marvelously 
illimitable,"  have  evidently  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  accumulated 
wealth. 

Editor  Carr,  already  quoted,  says  this  country  "is  the  paradise  of  the 
workingman."  All  the  bigotry  of  free  trade  cannot  wipe  that  out. 

The  further  my  inquiries  ex  loud- 
Say  8  he — 

the  more  convinced  I  become  that  the  real  trutli  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this  country 
a  workman  earns  twice  as  much  as  he  would  in  England,  and  the  cost  of  his  living, 
except  in  the  matter  of  rent  and  clothing,  is  about  the  same.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  the  difference  is  not  great,  except  as  it  is  brought  about  by  the  general  use 
of  much  better  clothing. 

Says  Mr.  Francis  Walker  in  substance,  for  I  quote  only  from  memory, 
and  from  a  newspaper  at  that,  "If  the  workman  of  America  would  be  con- 
tout  with  the  meagre  life  boyond  seat  he  could  save  two-thirds  of  his  entire 
wages." 

These  quotations,  also,  are  only  reminders  for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all 
who  hear  me  know  that  the  American  who  has  been  long  enough  here  to  know 
his  opportunities  has  found  the  best  place  for  wages  in  the  world. 

Lest  anyone  might  doubt  the  condition  of  our  laborer,  and  knowing  that 
to  many  men  the  declaration  of  a  tariff  reformer  imports  absolute  verity, 
I  cite  my  eloquent  associate  on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
It  is  not  from  his  speech  on  the  tariff,  but  from  the  speech  made  while  the 
Democracy  were  assuring  the  country  that  the  repeal  of  the  silver  act  was 
all  that  stood  between  them  and  prosperity.  (Laughter.) 

UEJIOCRATIC     EVIDENCE    4|UOTED. 

I  bold  here  in  my  hand  the  Aldrich  report,  which  comes  to  me  with  the  approval 
of  the  di<'tingnished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  emanates  from  a  Democra- 
tic I'.uieau  of  Statistics.  The  accuracy  of  its  figures  has  never  been  impugned; 
and  it  shows  that  never  in  the  history  of  human  civilization  have  wages  been  so  high, 
mf.-iPureil  by  gold.  (Applause.) 

Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  all  this  to  our 
own  wurkingmen,  1  cite  again: 

•ilir.ugu  long  strikes  and  stifie/ing  and  woe  labor  has  improved  its  condition  in 
tins  country  until,  by  the  figures  of  this  Aldrich  committee,  we  find  that  it  enjoys 
to-day  the  hirgest  proportion  of  that  which  it  produces  that  it  has  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

We  may  safely  assume,  thon,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  country  which  has  be 
come  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  "richest  country  in  the  world,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Jeans  again,  a  country  which  during  all  that  period  was  a  "paradise  for 
laboring  men,''  does  not  need  to  try  any  dubious  experiments.  A  good  thing 
in  this  world  of  disappointments  is  not  to  be  lightly  left.  A  better  thing  we 
should  u (.•.<«- re  with  still  more  reluctance,  and  nobody  but  a  misguided  man 
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would  leave  the  best  thing  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  universe  unless 
he  had  such  a  glimpse  of  the  future  as  would  place  him  securely  among  the 
profits  and  not  land  him  among  those  unhappy  martyrs  whose  blood  is  the 
seed  of  no  church.  (Laughter.) 

What  are  the  reasons  why  any   change   of   principle    should   be   had? 

Of  course,  we  are  not  to  change  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  and 
the  principles  of  a  hundred  years,  because  some  gentlemen  specially  gifted 
with  sonorous  voices  have  distributed  epithets.  (Laughter.)  We  are  not  going 
to  risk  our  all  upon  fragments  of  ancient  platform  speeches,  upon  loud  out- 
cries and  abusive  language. 

There  must  be  addressed  to  us  some  solid  arguments,  or  at  least  the  opin- 
ions of  wise  men  who  have  proved  their  wisdom  by  the  actual  test  of  human 
life.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  venture  into  the  unknown  because  political 
econonmists  bid  us  do  so  while  they  still  leave  unproved  every  principle  upon 
which  they  found  their  advice.  So  long  as  they  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves on  any  of  their  propositions,  they  cannot  be  cited  as  a  body  to  force 
our  conclusions.  On  no  trackless  future  will  we  venture  unless  the  prospect 
of  increased  happiness  is  large  enough  to  justify  risk  and  exposure. 

Is  there  any  example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  any  nation  situated 
like  ours  who  has  taken  the  step  to  which  we  are  invited? 

THE    HISTORY     OF     ENGLISH     FREE    TRADE. 

Some  gentlemen,  perhaps,  are  hastening  to  say  that  England  affords  us  th* 
needed  example;  that  we  have  but  to  turn  to  her  history  and  find  all  that  we 
need  by  way  of  examples,  just  as  in  the  statements  of  her  political  economists 
we  shall  find  all  that  is  necessary  for  advice,  for  guidance  and  instruction.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  looked  there,  arid  I  am  amazed  to  find  how  little  the  example  of 
England  can  teach. 

According  to  the  usual  story  that  is  told,  England  had  been  engaged  in  a 
long  and  vain  struggle  with  the  demon  o  protection,  and  had  been  year  after  year 
sinking  further  into  the  depths-  until  at  a  moment  when  she  was  in  her  deepest 
distress  and  saddest  plight,  her  manufacturing  system  broken  down,  "protection 
having  destroyed  home  trade  by  reducing,"  as  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  "the  entire 
nopulation  to  beggary,  destitution  and  want,"  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  pro- 
videntially appeared,  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  established  a  principle  for  all 
time  and  for  all  the  world,  and  straightway  England  enjoyed  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  Hence  all  good  nations  should  do  as  England  ha^  done  and  be  happy 
ever  after.  (Laughter). 

This-  fairy  tale  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  history.  England,  after 
three  centuries  of  stationary  life,  during  which  the  wages  of  its  laborers  re- 
mained without  change,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  began  to  feel  the  pulses 
of  a  new  life.  Wages  then  commenced  to  rise,  and  in  1840  were  80  per  cent, 
higher  in  money  than  in  1800,  and,  measured  by  purchasing  power,  were  90  per 
cent,  higher  than  ever  before.  Coming  as  this  did,  right  after  three  centuries 
of  stagnation,  it  showed  the  great  power  of  two  things,  protection  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  factory  system.  For  England  was  enormously  protected, 
not  only  by  duties  such  as  we  have,  but  by  the  laws  which  forbade  the^expor- 
tation  of  machinery,  whereby  she  obtained  or  sought  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of 
steam-driven  methods. 

THE    INTENTION     OF    JAMES    WATT. 

It  had  so  happened  that  England's  development,  owing  to  her  insular  posit'on 
and  her  early  efforts  to  obtain  the  results  of  skill  which  caused  her  to  im- 
port Flemish  weavers,  to  receive  the  Huguenots  driven  out  of  France,  to  wel 
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)me  workers  from  everywhere,  and  in  every  way  to  encourage  manufactures 
had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  was  in  her 
grasp  and  possible  to  her  alone.  Whoever  has  examined,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  way,  the  history  of  the  long  line  of  inventions  which  culminated  in  the 
steam  engine  of  James  Watt  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  the  condition  of 
England  at  that  period  led  to  that  line  of  invention,  and  that  nothing  else 
could.  With  the  steam  engine  and  the  factory  system  England  could  so  utilize 
human  labor  that  no  nation  in  the  world  could  compete  with  her,  no  matter 
what  the  wages  were,  until  the  invention  passed  her  borders. 

Unfortunately,  England  at  that  time  and  for  years  afterward  had  no  con- 
ception of  its  duty  to  its  workingmen.  The  only  limit  of  work  was  human 
strength.  It  took  the  fiercest  struggle  to  get  slight  remission  of  labor  even  for 
children.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  were  scorned,  not  only  by  Cobden  ami 
Bright,  but  by  every  political  economist  of  England,  even  down  to  1883,  when 
Bonamy  Price  denouuced  shorter  hours  of  labor  as  a  "repudiation  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  free  trade."  The  sole  idea  of  the  political  economist  of  that  class 
has  always  been  as  low  wages  aa  possible,  as  long  hours  as  could  be,  and  a 
product  of  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible. 

England  also  was  a  country  where  in  the  main  the  raw  materials  were 
scanty  and  few  in  number.  Even  the  raw  material  of  labor,  wheat  and  other 
breadstuffs,  could  not  be  produced  within  her  borders  in  sufficient  amount  for 
the  consumption  of  her  workers.  Naturally  enough  her  theory  of  low  prices  for 
labor  prevented  a  reasonable  division  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  production 
caused  by  the  steam  engine,  and  restricted  her  own  market,  and  in  1840  she 
found  herself  in  manufactures  entirely  ahead  of  her  consumption.  Her  man- 
ufactures had  grown  out  of  proportion  and  could  no  longer  subsist  on  English 
patronage  alone.  The  workmen  were  pressing  them  for  that  regular  increase 
of  wages  which  1  shall  by  and  by  show  to  be  the  natural  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  therefore  manufactures  commenced  their  agitation  against  the  corn 
laws  which  resulted  in  their  repeal. 

REPEAL    OF    THE    CORN    LAWS. 

Was  that  crusade  the  same  as  is  waged  here  to-day?  Are  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  legitimate  successors  of  Bright  and  Cobden 
and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  That  was  a 
fight  by  the  manufacturers.  This  is  a  fight  against  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  then  desired  no  protection  whatever.  Turn  over  this  big  vol- 
ume of  Cobden's  Speeches  until  you  come  to  the  twentieth  speech,  seven  years 
after  he  began;  you  will  find  hardly  one  allusion  to  protective  duties  to  manu- 
facturers, and  even  in  the  twentieth  speech  they  are  only  alluded  to  to  reiter- 
ate the  declaration  made  in  1838,  when  the  Corn  Law  League  began,  that  all 
duties  were  to  be  abolished  so  as  to  make  food  cheaper.  (Applause  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side.)  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  Democratic  friends  recognize  a  bit  of 
truth,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  mistake.  It  so  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  corn 
laws  were  not,  as  these  Democrats  in  their  ignorance  imagine,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  farmer.  (Laughter.)  What  Cobden  was  fighting  was  an  odious  law 
enacted  to  enhance  the  price  of  bread,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  but  of 
the  aristocratic  owner  of  land.  Workingmen  were  clamoring  for  increase  of 
pay.  The  manufacturers  knew  that  decrease  of  the  price  of  wheat  was  the 
equivalent  of  higher  pay.  Men  do  not  work  for  money;  they  work  for  money's 
worth. 

I  have  said  the  corn  law  was  an  odiou«    law.    It   was    more    than    that.    In 

its  workings  it  deprived  the  poor  of  food  and  put  the  enhanced   price  into   the 

pockets  of  those  who  toiled  not  nor  spun.    Had   that   enhanced    price    gone   to 

the  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  it  might    have    beeu    defended    to-day    o»    the 

B.— IN. 
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ground  that  it  was  a  fair  means  of  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  their 
share  of  the  wonderful  gains  of  the  earlier  manufacturing.  But  as  it  was,  no 
more  unjust  law  was  ever  attacked.  Meantime  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
manufacturers  as  to  their  own  protective  duties?  Why,  by  the  aid  of  these 
protective  duties  and  the  inventions  they  led  to,  they  had  grown  so  powerful, 
had  machinery  so  superior,  and  the  factory  system  so  firmly  established  they 
could  hold  their  own  markets,  beyond  clamor  or  dispute,  with  duties  or  without. 
No  nation  with  capital  as  great  and  machinery  as  useful  and  productive,  and 
wages  of  skilled  workmen  lower  by  more  than  one-third,  hung  threatening  over 
her  border.  Her  machinery  was  so  superior  that  even  the  low  wages  of  other 
countries  could  not  affect  her. 

MOTIVE    OF    FREE    TRADE    IN    ENGLAND. 

Not  only  were  these  manufacturers  in  condition  to  permit  the  duties  to  be 
taken  off,  but  they  knew  it  themselves.  Not  only  did  they  know  it  but  they 
avowed  it;  not  in  a  corner,  but  to  Parliament  itself. 

I  have  here  Hansard  for  February  8,  1842  (volume  60,  page  133),  where  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  presents  the  petition  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
England,  asking  that  all  duties  be  abolished,  including  their  own,  but  especial- 
ly the  corn  laws.  On  page  137,  of  the  same  volume,  Lord  Brougham  declared 
that  prior  to  that  time  he  had  "laid  upon  the  table  a  petition  from  persons 
authorized  by  all  the  great  manufacturing  bodies  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
prayed  for  the  repeal  of  every  duty  levied  under  the  pretense  of  protection." 
I  am  using  the  very  language  of  Lord  Brougham.  This,  then,  was  a  fight  made 
by  the  manufacturers  for  the  manufacturers  against  the  aristocratic  land-own- 
ers over  the  question  of  cheap  food  in  an  island  that  could  not  produce  a  sup- 
ply for  its  workingmen. 

The  men  who  made  the  fight  were  not  philanthropists  or  saints.  They  were 
good,  honest,  selfish  men,  struggling  for  their  own  interests'  and  never  lost  sight 
of  them.  Down  to  their  latest  day  they  resisted  lesser  hours  of  labor,  and 
were  deaf  to  all  improvements  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes. 
They  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  "as  wages  fall  profits  rise." 

To  sum  this  all  up,  England  when  she  became  free  trade  was  a  workshop 
wherein  was  manufactured  the  raw  material  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of  raw 
material  she  herself  had  none.  Her  coal  and  iron  and  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  had  developed  her  manufactures  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages 
of  the  workmen  that  she  must  have  a  larger  market  At  that  time  the  only 
idea  of  a  larger  market  was  one  that  had  more  consumers.  The  notion  that 
the  market  could  be  enlarged  by  those  who  were  already  consumers  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  popular  thought,  yet  her  workmen  were  clamoring  for  more  pay. 
Tariff  had  really  ceased  to  be  a  protection  except  on  coin,  and  not  on  that 
in  any  true  protective  sense.  It  was  only  a  tax  like  that  on  sugar.  It  made 
food  dear.  Repeal  of  the  corn  laws  meant  an  increase  of  real  wages.  Repeal 
of  tariff  on  manufactures  meant  nothing.  The  whole,  crusade  of  1840  was 
for  free  food,  and  Cobden  nowhere  says  anything  else.  Protection  in  our  mod 
eru  sense,  is  never  mentioned  in  any  one  of  his  free  trade  speeches. 

ENGLAND'S  CHANGE  OF  POLICY  NO  PARALLEL. 

After  this  review  of  the  story  of  England's  change,  will  any  man  dare  to 
say  that  he  finds  therein  any  justification  for  the  present  deed  of  violence  which 
is  called  tlie  Wilson  bill? 

Suppose  England,  instead  of  being  a  little  island  in  the  sea,  had  been  the 
half  of  a  great  continent  full  of  raw  material,  capable  of  an  internal  commerce 
which  would  rival  the  commerce  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Suppose  every  year  new  millions  were  flocking  to  her  shores  and  every  one 
of  those  new  millions  in  a  few  years,  as  soon  as  they  tasted  the  delights  of  a 
broader  life,  would  become  as  great  a  consumer  as  any  one  of  her  own  people. 

Suppose  that  these  millions  and  the  70,000,000  already  gathered  under  the 
folds  of  her  flag  were  every  year  demanding  and  receiving  a  higher  wage  and 
therefore  broadening  her  market  as  fast  as  her  machinery  could  furnish  produc- 
tion. Suppose  she  had  produced  cheap  food  beyond  all  her  wants  and  that 
her  laborers  had  spent  so  much  money  that  whether  wheat  was  90  cents  a 
bushel  or  twice  that  sum  hardly  entered  the  thoughts  of  one  of  them  except  when 
some  Democratic  tariff  bill  was  paralyzing  his  business. 

Suppose  that  she  was  not  only  but  a  cannon's  shot  from  France,  but  that 
every  country  in  Europe  had  been  brought  as  near  to  her  as  Baltimore  is  to 
Washington,  for  that  is  what  cheap  ocean  freights  mean  between  us  and  the 
European  producers.  Suppose  all  those  countries  had  her  machinery,  her  skill- 
ed workmen,  her  industrial  system  and  labor  40  per  cent  cheaper.  Suppose  under 
that  state  of  facts,  with  all  her  manufacturers  proclaiming  against  it,  frantic  in 
their  disapproval,  England  had  been  called  upon  by  Cobden  to  make  the  plunge 
into  free  trade,  would  she  have  done  it?  Not  if  Cobden  had  been  backed  by 
the  Angelic  Host.  History  gives  England  credit  for  great  sense.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

SO9IE    INCAUTIOUS    TRUTHS    FROM    ENGI.ISIOIKN. 

While  our  wiseacres  are  reading  British  books  of  40  years  ago  with  the 
emotions  of  great  discoverers,  what  do  the  English  themselves  say  about  tho 
actual  facts?  They  come  here  in  shoals.  Naturally  they  do  not  like  our  system; 
but  for  it  they  could  do  our  manufacturing  for  us.  Nevertheless,  prejudiced  and 
prepossessed  as  they  are,  they  are  startled  into  some  incautious  truths.  Says 
Mr.  Jeans,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  about  the  "amazing  prosperity"  of  the 
United  States:  » 

It  requires,  I  think,  unusual  temerity  to  allege  that  the  tariff  system  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  failure  for  that  country. 

What  «.  prejudiced  English  free  trader  regards  as  "unusual  temerity,"  and 
wliich  he  might  have  called  unexampled  rashness,  is  not  only  exhibited  by 
our  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  by  every  gentleman  who  can  recite1 
Sidney  Smith's  discourse  on  the  taxed  Englishman  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  delivering  an  original  speech.  Mr.  Carr,  too,  remarks  the  strange  phenomena. 

I  am— 

Says  he — 

—a    convinced   free   trader.    Protection    Is  to    me    an    economical    heresy,    tho    frnnd 
and   folly   of  which — 

How  like  one  of  our  own  dear  Southern  statesmen  he  sounds— (Laughter), 
the  fraud   and   folly   of  which   are  capable   of   mathematical    demonstration.    *    *    * 
And  yet  throughout  the   length   and  breadth   of   this   vast   continent     one   is   almost 
daily   brought   face  to  face  with   solid,    indisputable  facts  that  seem  to  give  the   lie 
to  the  soundest  and   most  universally   accepted  axioms  of  political  economy. 

Yes,  not  only  do  "solid,  indisputable  facts  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  the  sound- 
est and  most  universally  accepted  axioms  of  political  economy,"  but  they 
do  give  it,  and  so  does  the  whole  history  of  this  country.  If  what  he  calls 
"the  soundest  and  most  universally  accepted  axioms"  had  been  axioms  at  all, 
this  country  ought  to  have  been  permanently  for  30  years  in  the  situation  which 
it  is  now  in  temporarily,  after  11  months  of  this  free  trade  nightmare.  We 
ought  to  have  been  halting  in  every  branch  of  manufactures;  we  ought  to  have 
stopped  progress  end  faltered  to  the  rear,  for  we  were  wasting  both  capital 
and  labor  in  unprofitable  employment* 
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RISE    OF    WAGES    SINCE    I860. 

Our  workmen,  penned  up  in  our  little  country  while  Englishmen  reveled  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  impoverished  beyond  all  the  experience 
of  history.  Instead  of  that  the  Aldrich  report,  which  deserves  the  high  encomium 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ('Mr.  Cockran),  "with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  even  if  it  does  "emanate  from  a  Dem- 
ocratic Bureau  of  Statistics,"  shows  that  since  1860  money  wages  have  risen 
68  per  cent.  Or  if  you  say,  and  you  would  be  right  in  so  saying,  that  wages 
should  be  measured  by  what  they  will  buy,  the  result  is  still  more  striking. 

The  same  report  shows  that,  measured  by  prices  of  things  bought,  wages 
have  risen,  real  wages  79  per  cent.  By  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  where  our 
people  in  1860  received  a  dollar,  our  people  have  now  one  dollar  and  sixty-eight 
cents  and  six  mills  in  money,  and  a  dollar  and  seventy-nine  cents  and  one  mill 
in  consumable  wealth.  During  the  same  period  the  hours  of  labor,  by  average 
in  all  the  occupations  calculated,  have  fallen  from  eleven  to  ten.  If  you 
count  that  and  reckon  the  man's  hour  saved  to  be  vorth  as  much  to  him  as  it 
used  to  be  to  his  employer— and  it  is— you  have  refil  wages  raised  97  per  cent, 
and  you  find  the  wage  earner  to-day,  after  thirty-three  years  of  protection,  with 
$1.97,  where  in  1860  he  had  but  a  single  dollar.  The  history  of  the  world  shows 
nothing  like  it.  The  Aldrich  report  declares  that  there  exists  no  thorough  digest 
of  facts  relating  to  European  wages,  but  if  you  will  show  me  any  figures 
of  increase  at  all  approximating  what  I  have  just  described  in  free-trade  Eng- 
land, you  will  discover  what  my  search  has  not  been  able  to  find. 

With  wages  rising,  prices  of  manufactured  goods  falling,  with  lessening 
hours  of  labor,  what  more  do  you  want  °.  •  i-pt  more  of  the  same  sort?  (Ap- 
plause on  Republican  side). 

The  truth  is  that  this  very  question  of  rising  wages  is  what  makes  a  good 
many  men  free  traders.  People  with  fixed  incomes  think  that  anything  which 
raises  wages  is  inimical  to  them.  Manufacturers  who  have  foreign  markets  are 
naturally  anxious  to  have  wages  on  the  foreign  standard,  and  when  a  great 
cocoa  manufacturer  in  Boston  and  a  great  agricultural  tool-maker  in  Philadel- 
phia proclaim  themselves  on  the  side  of  free  trade,  we  find  in  both  cases  a  large 
foreign  trade  and  along  with  it  a  desire  for  foreign  wages  for  their  working- 
men. 

WAGES    MUST    BE    STEADILY    INCREASING. 

I  confess  to  you  that  this  question  of  wages  is  to  me  the  vital  question. 
To  insure  our  growth  in  civilization  and  wealth  we  must  not  only  have  wages 
as  high  a«  they  are  now  but  constantly  and  steadily  increasing.  (Loud  ap- 
plause on  the  Republican  side).  No  applause  for  this  sentiment  I  notice  on  the 
Democratic  side.  This  desire  of  mine  for  constantly  increasing  wages  does  not 
have  ite  origin  in  love  for  the  individual,  but  in  love  for  the  whole  nation  in 
that  enlightened  selfishness  which  recognizes  the  great  truth  that  your  fate  and 
mine,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  fate  of  your  descendants  and  mine  are  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  fate  of  all  others  that  whatever  contributes  to  their  progress  gives 
to  us  all  a  nobler  future  and  a  higher  hope.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side). 

I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  word  "contribute"  as  adequate  to  describe  the  in- 
fluence of  wages  on  human  progress.  That  would  be  to  belittle  the  subject.  In 
my  judgment  upon  wages  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  consumable  wealth 
is  based  all  our  hopes  of  the  future  and  all  the  possible  increase  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  progress  of  this  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  all.  This 
is  no  new  thought  with  me.  Our  civilization  is  not  the  civilization  of  Rome,  a 
civilization  of  nobles  and  slaves,  but  a  civilization  which  tends  to  destroy  dis- 
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tiaction  of  classes  and  to  lift  all  to  a  common  and  higher  level.    (Cheers  on  the 
Republican  side). 

There  are  some  men  in  this  world  and  in  this  nation  who  do  not  like  that. 
When  I  talk  about  wages  I  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the  price  and 
value  of  service  whether  of  brain  or  muscle.'  When  I  speak  of  constant  and  con- 
tinuous increase  of  wages  I  do  not  mean  the  caprices  of  benevolence  or  of 
charity,  ofcjkhe  fantasy  of  a  mind  longing  for  the  impossible. 

MAN'S    TASTES    INFLUENCED    BY    HIS     PROSPERITY. 

The  increase  of  wages  which  the  service  seller  ought  to  have  and  the  only 
useful  increase  he  can  ever  get  will  be  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  work- 
ing upon  the  opportunities  which  legislation  may  aid  in  furnishing.  The  increase 
will  never  come  from  the  outside,  will  never  be  the  gift  of  any  employer.  It 
must  come  from  the  improvement  in  the  man  himself.  Can  you  get  a  carpenter 
or  bricklayer  to  work  for  25  cents  a  day?  He  did  it  in  England  in  1725.  To- 
day in  the  United  States  it  is  a  poor  place  where  he  cannot  get  ten  times  that 
sum.  Why  does  he  have  to  have  ten  times  as  much?  Because  the  carpenter 
of  to-day  could  no  more  live  as  did  the  carpenter  of  1725  than  he  could  live 
in  a  cave  and  hunt  snakes  for  food.  The  difference  in  wages  means  the  differ- 
ence in  living,  and  the  $2.50  is  as  much  a  necessity  to-day  as  the  25  cents  was 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Man  is  not  a  mere  muscular  engine,  to  be  fed  with  meat  and  give  forth  effort. 
Man  is  a  social  being.  He  must  have  whatever  his  neighbor  has.  He  cannot 
grow  unless  he  does.  Every  growth  implies  a  larger  consumption  of  con- 
sumable wealth,  and  by  consumable  wealth  I  mean  whatever  is  made  by  man 
and  contributes  to  his  enjoyment,  whether  it  be  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  novel,  or  a 
concert.  The  more  a  man  wants  of  consumable  wealth  the  more  his  wages 
are  likely  to  be.  But  by  wants  I  do  not  mean  any  wild  longing  for  what  is 
beyond  reach,  but  such  wants  as  are  in  sight  and  to  supply  which  he  has  such 
longing  as  will  make  him  work. 

What  is  the  rule  and  measure  of  wages?  There  has  never  been  a  subject  on 
which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  and  where  the  political  economist 
has  so  befogged  the  world.  He  had  a  fund  set  apart  in  his  mind  which  he  called 
the  wage  fund.  Divide  the  wage  fund  by  the  number  of  service  sellers,  having 
due  regard  to  difference  of  service,  and  there  it  was  plain  as  mathematics. 
True,  nobody  could  calculate  the  wage  fund,  nobody  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was 
in  nobody's  bookkeeping,  but  it  was  a  comprehensive  answer  and  that  was  what 
he  was  after.  Others  of  his  disciples  to-day  dispose  of  it  by  the  catchwords  "sup- 
ply" and  "demand,"  and  though  the  listener  had  acquired  some  words  he  had 
acquired  very  little  knowledge. 

RELATION     OF    WAGES    TO    CONSUMPTION. 

In  thus  speaking  slightingly  of  "supply  and  demand"  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  relation  between  the  worker  and  the  work  has  no  influence  on  wages. 
What  I  say  is  that  it  in  no  sense  solves  the  problem.  Only  last  week  in  this 
very  city  the  builders,  and  material  men,  and  the  workers  met  together  to  see 
if  in  response  to  oversupply  compared  with  demand  concessions  could  be  made. 
The  material  men  were  roady  to  yield,  but  the  workmen,  whose  labor  was  the 
only  perishable  article  involved,  utterly  refused.  According  to  supply  and  de- 
mand they  ought  to  have  been  hustling  each  other  to  see  who  could  get  into 
the  job.  Instead  of  that  they  are  ready  to  struggle  and  to  endure  privations 
rather  than  give  up  what  have  become  to  them  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course 
in  time  they  will  have  to  submit  unless  this  bill  is  beaten,  but  there  are  limita- 
tions beyond  which  you  cannot  go.  No  nation  can  endure  in  peace  any  cut  which 
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goes  into  the  quick.  Necessities  born  of  social  life  and  advancing  civilization 
are  the  real  measure  of  wages. 

This  question  of  wages  is  all-important  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  con- 
sumption. All  production  depends  upon  consumption.  Who  are  the  consumers? 
In  the  old  days  when  the  products  of  manufacturers  were  luxuries,  the  lord  and  his 
retainers,  the  lady  and  her  maids  were  the  consumers,  a  class  a-part  by  them- 
selves, but  to-day  the  consumers  are  the  producers.  Lrong  ago  the  laborer  con- 
sumed only  what  would  keep  him  alive.  To-day  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
children  are  so  immeasurably  the  most  valuable  customers  that  if  the  shop 
had  to  give  up  the  wealthy  or  those  whom  it  is  the  custom  to  call  poor,  there 
would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  or  a  moment's  doubt. 

Unfortunately  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  persistently  retained  the 
old  idea  that  the  producers  are  one  class  and  the  consumers  are  another,  and 
hence  we  hear  on  all  hands  such  stupidities  of  speech  as  those  which  sum  up  the 
workers  in  each  branch  and  compare  them  with  the  whole  people.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  workers  in  woolens— you  ask  what  are  they  compared 
with  70,000,000  of  consumers;  200,000  workers  in  steel,  what  are  they  com- 
pared with  70,000,000  of  consumers;  200,000  workers  in  cotton,  what  are  they 
compared  with  70,000,000  of  consumers,  and  so  on  all  through  the  long  list,  for- 
getting that  all  these  people  added  together  make  the  whole  70,000,000  them- 
selves. 

It  so  happens  that  America  is  filled  with  workers.  There  are  idle  people, 
but  they  are  fewer  here  than  elsewhere  except  now,  when  we  are  living  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Wilson  bill.  If  those  workers  are  all  getting  good  wages 
they  are  themselves  the  market,  and  if  the  wages  are  increasing  the  market  is 
also  increasing.  The  fact  that  in  this  country  all  the  workers  have  been  get- 
ting better  wages  than  elsewhere  is  the  very  reason  why  our  market  is  the  best 
in  the  world  and  why  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  trying  to  break  into  it. 
We  do  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  our  market  ourselves. 

I  have  given  you  already  the  glowing  testimony  of  Englishmen  who  have 
seen  us  with  their  own  eyes.  "Amazing  prosperity,"  "Greatest  market  in  the 
world,"  "Paradise  of  the  workingman."  These  are  strong  words;  but  let  us  see 
if  cold  mathematics  do  not  put  to  shame  the  fervor  of  adjectives. 

A    STRIKING    ILLUSTRATION. 

We  are  nominally  70,000,000  people.  That  is  what  we  are  in  mere  num- 
bers. But  as  a  market  for  manufactures  and  choice  foods  we  are  potentially 
175,000,000  as  compared  with  the  next  best  nation  on  the  globe.  Nor  is  this 
dillicult  to  prove.  AVhenever  an  Englishman  earns  one  dollar  an  American 
earns  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents.  I  speak  within  bounds.  Both  can  get  «he 
food  that  keeps  body  and  soul  together  and  the  shelter  which  the  body  must 
have  for  60  cents.  Take  60  cents  from  a  dollar  and  you  have  40  cents  left. 
Take  that  same  60  cents  from  the  dollar  and  sixty  and  you  have  a  dollar  left, 
just  two  and  a  half  times  as  much.  That  surplus  can  be  spent  in  choice 
foods,  in  house  furnishings,  in  fine  clothes  and  all  the  comforts  of  life — in  a 
word,  in  the  products  of  our  manufactures.  That  makes  our  population  as 
consumers  of  products,  as  compared  with  the  English  population,  175,000,000. 
Their  poulation  is  37,000,000  as  consumers  of  products  which  one  century 
ago  were  pure  luxuries,  while  our  population  is  equivalent  to  175,000,000.  (Ap- 
plause on  the  Republican  side.) 

If  this  is  our  comparison  with  England  what  is  the  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whose  markets  our  committee  are  so  eager  to  have  in  ex- 
cnange  for  our  own.  Mullhall  gives  certain  statistics  which  will  serve  to 
make  the  comparison  clear.  On  page  365  of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics  he 
says  the  total  yearly  product  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  is  £4,474,000,000. 
of  which  the  United  State*  produce  £1.443,000,000. 
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I  do  not  vouch,  nor  can  anybody  Touch,  for  these  figures,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  to  two-thirds  nobody  can  fairly  dispute.  We  produce  one- 
third,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  England  included,  two-thirds. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  1,500,000,000,  of  which  we  have  70,000,- 
000,  which  leaves  1,430,000,000  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  use  all  our 
manufactures,  or  the  equivalent  of  them.  Hence  we  are  equal  to  one-half 
the  whole  globe  outside  of  ourselves,  England  included,  and  compared  as  a 
market  with  the  rest  of  the  world  our  population  is  equal  to  about  700,000,- 
000.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

OUR    MARKET    EQUAL    TO    7OO,OOO,OOO. 

I  repeat,  as  compared  with  England  herself  as  a  market,  our  people  are 
equivalent  to  175,000,000.  As  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  England 
included,  we  are  equal  as  a  market  to  700,000,000.  These  figures  more  than 
justify  the  adjectives  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  cold  facts  of  mathematics 
surpass  the  spasms  of  rhetoric. 

Instead  of  increasing  this  market  by  leaving  it  to  the  steady  increase  of 
wages  which  the  figures  of  the  Aldrich  report  so  conclusively  show,  and 
which  have  not  only  received  the  sanction  of  the  member  from  New  York,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Democratic  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  the 
sanction  of  everybody  who  hears  me,  our  committee  propose  to  lower  wages 
and  so  lessen  the  market  and  then  divide  that  market  with  somebody  else,  and 
all  on  the  chance  of  getting  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Who  have  these  markets  of  the  world  now?  There  is  hardly  a  spot  on  the 
globe  where  three  generations  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  or  Germans  have  not 
been  camped  in  possession  of  every  avenue  of  trade.  Do  you  suppose  that  with 
machinery  nearly  as  good  as  ours  and  wages  at  one-half  these  men  are  going 
to  surrender  to  us  the  markets  of  the  world?  Why,  the  very  duties  you 
keep  on  show  that  you  do  not  believe  it.  If  we  cannot  without  duties  hold  our 
pwn  markets  how  shall  we  pay  freight,  the  expense  of  introducing  goods, 
and  meet  the  foreigner  where  he  lives? 

To  add  to  the  interesting  impossibilities  of  this  contention,  the  orators  on 
the  other  side  say  they  are  going  to  maintain  wages.  How  can  that  be  possi- 
ble? All  things  sell  at  the  cost  of  production.  If  the  difference  between  cost 
of  production  here  arid  cost  of  production  in  England  be  not  equalized  by  the 
duty,  then  our  cost  of  production  must  go  down  or  we  must  go  out.  There- 
fore, our  labor,  the  great  component  part  of  cost  of  production  must  go  down 
also.  If  you  say  this  will  come  out  of  profits  then  profits  will  be  lessened  in 
every  occupation,  for  your  own  political  economists  teach  you  that  the  profits 
in  protected  industries  can  never  be  greater  than  in  other  occupations,  and 
will  not  long  consent  to  be  less.  Let  it  be  noised  abroad  that  any  occupation 
is  making  big  profits  and  straightway  it  will  be  swamped  with  competitors, 
so  that  over  profit  U  the  sure  t/cecursor  of  no  profits  at  all. 

SURVIVAL    OF    THE    FITTEST. 

But  all  these  questions  of  wages  are  to  be  met,  says  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cockran),  by  our  superior  civilization,  and  accuses  me  of  "con- 
fessing that  civilization  at  the  highest  level  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  competi- 
tion of  civilization  at  its  lowest  level."  (Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.) 

Now,  it  is  a  great  truth  that  civilization  can  successfully  meet  barbarism, 
but  it  must  do  it  with  brains  and  not  with  rhetoric.  How  often  have  I  heard 
this  and  similar  eloquent  outbursts  about  our  superiority,  and  therefore  inevita- 
ble conquest  of  the  inferior.  Survival  of  the  superior!  That  is  not  the  way  that 
the  great  naturalist  put  it  "Survival  of  the  fittest,"  was  his  expression;  sur- 
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rival  of  the  fittest  to  survive;  not  the  superior,  not  the  loveliest,  not  the  most 
intellectual,  but  the  one  who  fitted  best  into  the  surroundings.  Compare  the 
strong  bull  of  Basham  with  a  salt-water  smelt.  Who  doubts  the  superiority  of 
the  bull?  Yet,  if  you  drop  them  both  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  will  take  my 
chances  with  the  smelt.  (Laughter.)  A  little  tomtit,  insignificant  as  a  bit  of 
dust  in  the  balance,  cannot  compare  with  the  domestic  swan  either  in  grace, 
beauty  or  power.  Yet,  if  both  were  dropped  from  a  baloon  hung  high  in  air, 
I  would  rather  be  the  insignificant  tomtit  than  the  graceful  swan.  If  I  had 
a  job  to  dig  on  a  railway,  the  competitor  for  that  job  whom  I  should  fear 
would  not  be  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cockran)  (laughter),  but  some 
child  of  sunny  Italy,  so  newly  imported  that  he  had  not  grown  up  to  the  wages 
of  this  adopted  country. 

But  let  us  make  these  illustrations  a  little  broader  and  take  in  a  bit  of  his- 
tory. Shortly  after  I  entered  Congress  one  Dennis  Kearney  began  on  the  sand 
lots  to  address  the  world  on  the  Chinese.  He  said  these  people  were  of  a 
lower  civilization;  in  fact  to  use  the  very  expression  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cockran),  he  said  it  was  "civilization  at  its  lowest  level."  In- 
deed, to  be  strictly  accurate,  he  used  stronger  expression.  (Laughter.)  He  de- 
nounced the  Chinese,  and  instead  of  relying  on  superior  civilization,  on  the  flag 
of  freedom  in  the  air  above  us,  the  emblem  of  freedom  on  the  earth  beneath 
us,  he  actually  wanted  protection  by  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  jeers  and  flouts 
of  us  in  the  East  he  has  got  it  at  last  and  with  our  consent. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CHINESE    CHEAP    LABOR. 

I  know  that  when  the  gentleman  learns  these  facts  he  will  be  so  sorry  that  he 
was  not  here  to  tell  these  misguided  men  that  having  seized  the  lightnings  and 
beat  the  miracles  of  Moses  without  being  guilty  of  his  mistakes  (laughter),  we 
must  be  able  to  beat  the  Chinese  without  law  because  of  their  lower  level  of 
civilization.  What  Mr.  Kearney  would  have  said  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  do  not  dare  to  record. 

Why  did  the  working  people  of  California  object  to  the  Chinese?  Because 
they  knew  that  if  they  swarmed  here  in  sufficient  numbers  the  law  of  wages 
would  make  our  own  wages  impossible.  Had  the  Chinese  had  the  same  wants, 
and  been  therefore  forced  to  demand  the  same  wages,  they  could  have  wor- 
shiped their  ancestors  here  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  was 'just  because  the 
higher  civilization  could  not  contend  on  a  free  field  with  the  lower  that  its  higher 
civilization  had  to  put  brains  into  the  scale  and  protect  itself.  If  then  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  Chinese  labor  here,  why  should  we  not  protect  ourselves 
from  a  lower  level  of  labor  as  represented  by  imported  goods?  Lower- 
priced  labor  can  compete  with  our  labor,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  goods 
or  of  imported  Chinamen. 

But  says  some  gentleman,  having  heard  some  other  gentleman  say  it,  and 
having  been  struck  by  its  epigrammatic  point,  but  "labor  is  on  the  free  list." 
Well,  that  sounds  conclusive,  does  it  not?  Yet  what  utter  nonsense  it  really 
is  when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  Does  the  Englishman,  when  he  comes  here, 
bring  his  rate  of  wages  with  him?  I  should  like  to  see  any  immigrant  who 
has  been  here  long  enough  to  know  his  bearings  who  does  not  demand  as  good 
wages  as  the  rest.  That  is  what  they  come  here  for.  (Applause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side). 

Only  last  week  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  and  Slavs  in  Pennsylvania  were 
trying  to  break  up  all  work  in  the  coal  mines  because  our  native  citizens,  under 
the  stress  of  the  Wilson  bill,  were  consenting  to  take  less  wages.  Obviously 
these  gentlemen  did  not  bring  their  rate  of  wages  with  them.  Why  did  we  for- 
bid the  importation  of  contract  labor?  Because  the  price  of  it  was  tainted  by 
the  wage  scales  of  a  land  on  a  lower  level  of  wages. 
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BECOME    NECESSITIES. 

Let  me  restate  this:  Men  in  America  demand  high  and  higher  wages  be- 
cause their  surroundings  erect  what  used  to  be  luxuries  into  necessities.  Men 
who  come  here  are  soon  affected  by  these  same  surroundings  and  are  soon  un- 
der the  same  necessities.  But  Chinamen,  because  they  sequester  themselves 
from  these  surroundings,  and  bales  of  goods,  because  they  cannot  have  the  labor 
in  them  subjected  to  our  influences,  ought  to  be  under  the  restriction  of  law. 
I  do  not  mein  to  make  the  comparison  go  on  all  fours  and  have  the  goods 
prohibited  like  the  Chinese.  I  only  meant  to  convey  an  idea. 

But  is  it  not  a  dreadful  business  to  tax  people?  Not  necessarily.  Taxes 
raised  for  a  good  purpose — like  a  schoolhouse,  a  road,  an  army,  for  payment 
of  pensions,  for  the  public  debt  and  indeed  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  free  people 
— are  not  only  not  bad,  but  very  good.  Taxes  to  build  a  palace  for  the  king's 
mistress  or  to  place  a  barbarian  queen  on  a  deserted  throne  (prolonged  laugh- 
ter and  cheers  on  the  Republican  side)  would  be  dreadful;  but  we  are  not 
likely,  owing  to  a  series  of  fortunate  accidents,  to  be  called  upon  to  do  even 
the  last. 

But  can  yon  accomplish  anything  but  oppression  by  taxes?  Oh,  yes;  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hatch)  will  tell  you  that  taxation  has  regulated 
oleomargarine  end  can  regulate  stock  sales.  At  least  so  he  thinks.  It  has  de- 
stroyed wild  cat  banks. 

On  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  tariff  taxation,  I  shall  spend 
no  time.  I  have  not  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  without  learning  that  "COD 
•titutionality"  and  "unconstitutionally"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  are 
mere  phrases,  and  that  when  a  gentleman  of  the  other  side  with  swelling  voice 
denounces  the  tariff  as  unconstitutional  he  merely  means  that  he  does  not  like 
it.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Inasmuch  as  nobody  in  «  hundred  years  has  even  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pass  on  that  question,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  it.  If  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  fresh  from  the  convention,  in  signing  the  first  tariff 
tax  bill,  signed  an  unconstitutional  act  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tur- 
trer)  and  the  whole  Democratic  party  are  better  than  George  Washington— a 
thing  not  hitherto  charged  upon  them.  (Laughter.) 


WHO     PAYS    THE    TAX? 

But  do  not  the  people  pay  the  tariff  taxes,  and  do  they  not  go  into  the  pock- 
ets of  monopolists?  Do  you  believe  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  or  the  for- 
eigner? Well.  I  am  going  to  be  perftctly  frank  about  that  and  answer,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both.  The  first  thing  a  for- 
eigner does  when  a  tariff  tax  is  laid  is  to  see  if  be  can  get  into  our  market  with- 
out paying  anything.  If  so,  then  he  will  not  reduce  his  prices.  If  he  can- 
not he  looks  over  his  margin  of  profit  and  sees  if  he  can,  by  abating  some  part 
of  these  profits,  get  his  goods  in.  So  far  as  he  does  abate  them  he  pays  the  tax. 
So  far  as  he  does  not,  the  rest  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

If  the  foreigner  pays  all  the  tax,  then  within  the  limit  where  his  goods  can 
circulate  there  may  be  protection  or  there  may  not.  If  after  paying  the  whole 
tax  he  still  has  a  margin  of  profit  to  sacrifice  in  the  industrial  war,  there  will 
be  no  protection,  or  very  limited  protection.  But  if  there  be  only  a  slight 
margin,  which  he  cannot  sacrifice  without  rendering  the  market  worthless,  then 
there  will  be  competition  the  same  as  if  he  manufactured  here.  In  the  latter  case 
he  at  least  cannot  shut  up  our  factories. 

In  these  cases  the  prices  will  not.be  raised.  But  where  the  consumer  pays 
any  part  of  the  tax,  by  so  much  is  the  price  raised.  This  13  the  general  rule, 
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but  often  it  does  not  work  so.  After  the  act  of  1S90  large  injportatio.ia  in  an- 
ticipation of  large  profits,  anticipations  frustrated  by  the  Baring  failure  panic, 
made  great  changes  in  the  case.  Many  prices  did  not  rise  at  all,  and  yet  manu- 
facturers, knowing  that  there  \vould  be  a  certainty  at  least  that  they  could  not 
be  badly  undersold,  began  work. 

It  often  happens  that  men  will  begin  manufacturing  under  a  tariff  that  does 
not  raise  prices  because  they  Know  that  such  a  tariff  will  prevent  them  from 
going  down. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  goods  in  the  natural  market  at  a  price  which  will 
bring  a  profit.  The  manufacturer  must  know  that  the  industrial  enemy  cannot 
force  the  price  below  the  range  of  profit.  Then  without  any  increase  he  may 
put  up  a  plant.  This  operation  of  a  tariff  which  does  not  raise  the  price  is  be- 
cause industrial  warfare  sometimes  assumes  this  shape.  A  rival  maker  may 
.sacrifice  his  goods  in  order  to  sacrifice  another  man's  factory,  or  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  competitor.  If  there  be  a  tariff,  then,  which  will  not  raise  prices- 
but  which  will  maintain  them,  then  the  native  manufacturer's  risk  in  building 
a  factory  is  limited.  He  may  be  put  to  hard  struggle,  but  he  cannot  *be 
beaten  out  of  hand.  He  will  have  a  fighting  chance. 

WHERE    THE     FOREIGNER    PAYS    THE    TAX. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  instances  where  the  foreigner  pays  the  tax 
that  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  assertion  has  been  made  broadcast.  The  Ber- 
muda vegetable  men  appeared  before  this  very  committee  to  urge  this  very 
fact.  Canada,  both  under  the  present  law  and  just  after  the  repeal  of  the 
reciprocity  act,  is  a  multitudious  witness-  all  along  our  borders  that  the  foreign- 
er pays  the  tax.  I  venture  to  say  that  1"  e  lumber  tax,  lowered  by  the  act  of 
1890,  has  all  of  it  gone  out  of  our  Treasury  into  Canadian  pockets. 

It  would  be  an  .interesting  chapter  in  economic  history  if  we  could  have  in 
figures  the  abatement  of  foreign  prices  which  have  followed  every  increase  of 
the  tariff,  for  it  would  show  what  enormous  profits  have  been  made  out  of  us 
bv  these  people  when  no  protection  existed. 

Having  thus  shown  that  even  where  tariff  taxes  are  paid  by  the  foreigner 
and  the  price  not  raised  there  may  be  some  protection,  let  us  face  the  question 
whether,  where  the  price  is  raised  and  the  consumer  pays  the  wrhole  tax  or  a  part 
of  it,  there  is  any  benefit  to  our  country  thereby.  Does  not  the  public  suffer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few?  Not  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist,  for  in  the  long  run 
your  own  political 'enonomy  will  show  you  that  prelected  industries  will  not  ob- 
tain any  greater  remuneration  than  the  unprotected.  The  same  is  all  they  ask 
for  and  more  than  they  often  get. 

But  we  need  not  depend  upon  political  economists,  for  they  are  aiways  un- 
safe. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Draper)  in  his  admirable  speech 
has  demonstrated  the  facts  of  equalization  of  profits. 

In  Massachusetts  they  have  statistics  so  well  collected  ttiat  they  mean  some- 
thing, and  those  statistics  show  that  Massachusetts  manufacturing  stocks  pay 
3.87  per  cent.,  Boston  bank  stocks  4.53  per  cent.,  and  in  New  England  Rail- 
road stocks  4.29  per  cent. 

Let  me  put  the  assertion  in  another  form.  If  you  will  give  all  that  oap- 
ital  has  made  on  railroads,  an  unprotected  industry,  I  will  give  you  all  that 
capital  has  made  on  factories,  and  agree  to  feed  the  hungry  crowds  caused  by 
the  Wilson  bill  and  not  claim  any  virtue  for  my  charity. 

BENEFIT    OF     DIVERSIFIED     INDUSTRIES. 

The  public  again  do  not  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  employes  of  the  protected 
industries,  for  they  get  no  higher  wages  than  the  unprotected.  In  fact  the  in- 
crease goes  to  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Who  built  the  mills  at  Fall  Hirer? 
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Who  made  the  machinery  ?  Who  furnished  the  provisions  and  other  consumable 
wealth  which  Fall  River  and  its  mills  demand?  The  answer  must  be  the 
whole  United  States.  "But,"  says  my  questioner,  "if  you  only  distribute  among 
all  of  us  who  paid  it,  this  money  which  was  taken  from  us  for  the  extra  price, 
what  is  the  good?"  If  that  were  all  there  was  to  it  I  could  still  answer  that 
at  least  there  was  no  loss.  But  beyond  a  question  this  system  establishes 
diversified  industries.  Nobody  can  doubt  that.  Diversified  industries  call  out  all 
the  working  powers  of  the  world.  Some  men  are  fitted  for  one  thing,  some  for 
another. 

The  only  way  to  utilize  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  in  a  nation  is  to 
have  something  which  suits  all.  By  this  means  the  great  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  diminished.  A  nation  which  keeps  ils  people  employed  is  in  the 
end  sure  to  show  the  largest  gains  even  or  wealth.  Diversified  industries  edu- 
cate the  people  and  give  them  a  broader  education  than  books  can  give,  and  so 
helps  them  on  the  road  to  greater  civilization.  We  have,  already  seen  that 
greater  civilization  leads  to  higher  wages,  to  greater  production.  In  a  country 
of  high  wages  there  are  greater  inducements  for  inventors,  for  they  can  save 
more  by  their  inventions,  which  are  therefore  more  readily  adopted. 

We  were  talking  awhile  ago  about  higher  wages.  The  question  naturally 
comes  up,  how  can  these  higher  wages  be  got?  There  must  be  something  for 
them  to  come  from.  Just  think  a  moment  what  wages  are.  They  are  the  de- 
vourers  of  consumable  wealth.  In  order  to  have  more  consumable  wealth  you 
must  have  an  incentive  for  its  creation. Wealth  will  never  be  made  unless  a  con- 
sumer stands  ready.  More  consumable  wealth,  therefore,  depends  upon  a  broad- 
ening market.  This  1  have  already  shown  does  not  mean  more  purchasers,  but 
purchasers  with  better  purses,  though  for  that  matter  in  this  country  we  have 
both. 

INVENTIVE    GENIUS    STIMULATED     BY     NECESSITY. 

But  how  can  you  make  more  wealth  with  the  same  number  of  workers? 
By  using  the  forces  of  nature  and  by  utilizing  human  brains.  How  can  you  do 
that?  By  incentives.  The  brain  no  more  works  without  incentive  than  the 
body  does. 

To  hear  the  discussions  in  Congress  you  woul  suppose  that  invention  drop- 
ped from  Heaven  like  manna  to  the  Jews.  (Laughter).  You  would  suppose 
that  James  Watt  reached  out  into  the  darkness  and  pulled  back  a  steam  engine. 
It  was  not  so.  All  invention  is  the  product  of  necessities  and  of  pressure.  When 
the  boy  who  wanted  to  go  off  to  play,  and  so  rigged  the  stopcocks  that  the  en- 
gine went  itself,  he  was  not  only  a  true  inventor,  but  he  had  the  same  motive — 
his  personal  advantage— that  all  inventors  have,  and  like  them  was  urged  on  by 
business  necessities. 

What  originated  Bessemer  steel?  Sir  Henry  Bessemer?  No;  but  the  neces- 
sities of  railroads,  under  public  pressure  for  lower  rates  of  traffic,  which  would, 
every  one  of  them,  been  bankrupt  without  steel  rails.  If  Sir  Henry  had  not 
invented  the  process  somebody  else  would.  It  detracts  not  one  iota  from  the 
fame  of  Alexander  Bell  that  a  dozen  men  were  close  on  his  track.  It  has 
been  so  in  every  great  invention.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  diversifica- 
tion of  our  industries  that  has  stimulated  inventions.  Otherwise  all  the  inven- 
tive power  of  America  would  have  run  to  waste,  and  when  a  man  calculates  the 
wonders  of  American  inventive  genius  he  knows  where  some  of  our  wealth  comes 
from.  (Laughter  and  applause). 

As  a  further  proof  that  invention  is  born  of  necessity,  tell  me  why  great 
inventions  never  come  until  the  world  is  in  such  shape  as  to  enjoy  them?  What 
would  the  Crusaders  have  done  with  railroads?  There  was  not  money  enough 
In  the  world  or  travel  or  merchandise  to  keep  them  going  a  week.  (Laughter). 
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And  this  brings  me  to  another  fact.  No  invention  is  worth  its  salt  which 
does  not  have  increased  consumption  behind  it.  Take  the  very  case  of  rail- 
roads; are  railroads  economical?  "Certainly,"  you  reply.  "They  can  carry  pas- 
sengers for  half  a  cent  a  mile,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  a  New  York  hack 
will  cost  you  $2,  and  even  a  lumbering  coach  may  cost  you  10  cente.  Of 
course,  it  is  economical."  But  suppose  you  had  only  a  stage  load  to  carry 
every  day,  would  it  pay  to  build  a  railroad  and  would  that  conveyance  be 
cheap?  Hardly.  You  can  make  an  ax  handle  with  a  machine  in  two  seconds; 
without,  in  three  hours.  It  would  pay  to  build  a  machine  to  make  a  million 
of  ax  handles,  but  not  to  make  one. 

HIGH     WAGES    CONTRIBUTE    TO     PROGRESS. 

Therefore  I  say  that  the  great  forces  of  nature  and  the  wisest  inventions 
are  alike  unprofitable  except  for  a  large  consumption.  Hence,  large  consump- 
tion is  at  the  basis  of  saving  in  manufacture,  and  hence  high  wages  contribute 
their  share  to  progress.  If  you  once  accept  the  idea  that  necessity  is  mother 
of  invention,  instead  of  regarding  invention  aa  coming  from  Heaven  knows 
where,  you  can  see  how  high  wages  stimulate  it. 

I  saw  at  a  machine  shop  not  long  ago  a  great  machine  which  could  work 
only  in  one  direction,  and  naturally  consumed,  in  going  back  to  place,  as  much 
time  as  in  coming  forward.  It  took  three  men  at  $3  a  day  to  run  it.  Half 
their  time  was  lost.  Could  the  speed  of  the  return  have  been  doubled,  more 
than  $2  a  day  would  have  been  saved.  That  invention  was  made  because,  being 
applicable  to  many  machines,  it  meant  much  money.  Had  they  been  worked  by 
men  who  were  paid  50  cents  a  day,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  been  demand- 
ed. Where  wages  are  low  invention  is  rare.  It  does  not  pay. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  until  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the 
other  day  say  to  the  contrary,  that  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and 
not  the  destruction  of  old  ones  was  the  way  to  make  two  jobs  hunt  one  man, 
to  use  the  words  I  have  ordinarily  employed  in  putting  it;  but  he  says  no, 
that  is  wasteful  production  because  you  are  employing  capital  in  comparatively 
unprofitable  occupation.  That  used  long  ago  to  puzzle  me,  and  I  used  to  put 
it  this  way:  Suppose  the  nation  to  have  a  million  dollars  and  no  more,  all  em- 
ployed at  6  per  cent,  in  that  interesting  dream  of  fancy  "the  most  profitable 
employment,"  and  a  man  should  come  along  and  say,  "If  you  people  will  let  me 
put  a  hundred  thousand  of  this  capital,  my  share,  into  a  less  profitable,  a  5 
per  cent,  employment,  I  will  do  it  on  condition  that  you  pay  me  and  all  people 
who  come  here  and  do  the  same  enough  to  equalize  my  profits  with  the  rest  of 
you."  At  first  sight  that  looks  like  mathematics. 

A     PHILOSOPHIC    DEMONSTRATION. 

It  would  eeem  incontestable  that  the  nation  would  lose  1  per  cent,  on  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  a  thousand  dollars  every  year.  Yet  I  said  if  free 
traders  are  correct,  this,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  what  the  United  States 
did  even  under  the  Walker  tariff.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  gone  to  pieces 
long  ago?  Well,  one  of  the  fallacies  of  this  demonstration  'IB  this:  It  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  not  only  that  one  million  is  all  tihe  capital  of  the  United 
States,  but  all  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Suppose  that  law  which  taxed  the  profitable  employment  coaxed  in  the  $100,- 
000  from  the  rest  of  the  globe,  our  nation  would  have  gained  $5000  every  year, 
instead  of  losing  $1000,  for  we  should  have  had  the  whole  $1,100,000  earning  6 
per  cent,  less  the  tax  laid  on  the  whole  to  raise  $1000.  But,  you  say,  why 
should  not  the  new  $100,000  come  in  and  go  into  the  6  per  cent,  most  profitable 
employment;  why  should  it  select  the  5  per  cent,  employment?  Just  simply  be- 
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canf=e  that  money  does  not  come  here  by  attraction  of  gravitation,  but  by  the 
mind  of  a  man,  and  men's  minds  are  what  play  havoo  with  cut  and  dried  politi- 
cal economy. 

Suppose  you  go  to  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  in  England  and  tell  him  that  by 
putting  his  surplus  capital  into  a  Dakota  farm  he  can  make  10  per  cent.  The 
chances  are  he  will  not  even  look  at  it.  Then  you  try  him  with  a  proposal  to 
build  a  cotton  factory  in  Georgia;  show  him  he  can  make  6  per  cent.,  while 
he  is  making  only  4  at  home.  The  chances  are  that  the  cotton  mill  will  tempt 
him  and  not  the  farm.  He  knows  the  cotton  business,  but  he  is  not  a  far- 
mer. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Our  laws  have  invited 
money  and  men  and  we  have  grown  great  and  rich  thereby.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Black)  has  noticed  that  men  come  here,  and  he  does  not  want 
them  to  come;  hence  he  is  willing  that  our  wages  shall  be  lowered  to  keep  peo- 
ple away.  Well,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  immigration;  but  while  people 
are  coming  I  arn_  glad  they  have  not  yet  imbibed  the  gentleman's  ideas  and 
have  not  yet  begun  to  clamor  for  lower  wages.  I  really  cannot  help  adding 
that  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Black)  starts  his  reformed  immigra- 
tion of  men  who  come  here  "unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain,"  I 
hope  to  be  there,  for  it  would  be  a  sight  hitherto  unknown  on  earth  of  men 
who  forsook  their  home  without  being  either  pushed  or  pulled.  (Laughter). 


WHY     WE    HAVE    PROSPERED. 

To  sum  it  up,  if  this  protection  gives  us  money  and  men,  and  our  vast 
country  needs  both,  it  may  show  why  we  have  so  wonderfully  prospered.  If  it 
does,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  way  to  have  two  jobs  hunting  one  man 
is  to  keep  OB  making  new  mills  and  try  and  prevent  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  from  pulling  down  old  ones. 

"But,"  says  some  gentleman  fuller  of  political  economy  than  of  sense,  "why 
do  you  not  trniiisfer  your  capital  from  these  protected  industries  to  the  more 
profitable?"  Ves,  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  We  will  commence  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  take  up  the  coal  mine  holes  and  stick  them  down  somewhere  else,  un- 
less we  can  utilize  them  ae  places  of  refuge  for  the  committee  after  the  elec- 
tion. There  is  what  used  to  be  $8,000,000  worth  of  stuff  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple that  make  screws.  Let  us  take  that  up.  But  it  is  not  worth  $800,000,  let 
alone  $8,000,000.  The  bill  has  dropped  $7,200,000— that  can  not  be  transferred 
anywhere. 

But  what  do  you  say  about  the  farmer?  Well,  on  that  subject  I  do  not 
profess  any  special  learning,  but  there  is  one  simple  statement  I  wish  to  make 
and  leave  the  question  there. 

If  with  cities  growing  up  like  magic,  manufacturing  villages  dotting  every 
eligible  site,  each  and  all  swarming  with  mouths  to  be  filled,  the  producers  of 
food  are  worse  off  than  when  half  this  country  was  a  desert,  I  abandon  sense  in 
favor  of  political  economy. 

One  other  thing  I  have  noticed  in  this  debate.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Simpson)  gets  a  little  money  ahead  he  does  not  put  it  into  the 
stocks  in  these  immensely  profitable  manufactures.  He  has  too  much  sense.  He 
adds  to  his  farm,  and  he  has  told  us  so.  Example  is  richer  than  precept. 

If  the  hope  of  agriculturists  is  in  English  free  trade,  they  had  better  ponder 
on  the  fact  that  while  the  wages  of  artisans  hare  increased  in  England  $2.43 
per  week  since  1850,  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  have  only  increased  72 
cents,  and  while  the  Lancashire  operatives  in  the  factories  live  as  well  as  any- 
body except  Americans,  the  agricultural  laborers  are  hardly  better  off  than  the 
continental  peasantry.  England's  example  will  not  do  for  agriculture. 
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AST  ARGUMENT  SET  UP  BY  FREE  TRADERS. 

Here  let  me  meet  one  other  question,  and  let  me  meet  it  fairly.  We  are 
charged  with  having  claimed  that  the  tariff  alone  will  raise  wages,  and  we  are 
pointed  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  Prance  and  Germany,  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff,  are  lower  than  England,  free  of  all  tariff,  and  to  America 
with  a  tariff  and  still  higher  wages.  We  have  never  made  such  a  claim  in  any 
such  form.  Free  traders  have  set  up  that  claim  for  us  in  order  to  triumphant- 
ly knock  it  over.  What  we  do  say  is  that  where  two  nations  have  equal  skill 
and  equal  appliances  and  a  market  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  one  of  them  can 
hire  labor  at  one-half  less,  nothirig  but  a  tariff  can  maintain  the  higher  wages, 
and  that  we  can  prove. 

If  there  be  two  bales  of  goods  side  by  side,  made  by  the  same  kind  of 
machinery  and  with  the  labor  of  the  human  being  in  both  the  same  degree  of 
skill,  and  if  the  labor  of  one  bale  cost  one-half,  for  example,  as  much  as  the 
other,  that  other  bale  can  never  be  sold  until  the  extra  cost  of  the  costlier  labor 
is  squeezed  out  of  it,  provided  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  product  of 
the  cheaper  labor.  If  the  bale  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  England  in  it  meets 
the  bale  with  the  dearer  labor  of  America  in  it,  which  will  be  bought  at  the  cost 
of  production?  I  leave  that  problem  just  there.  The  sale  of  the  English  bale 
will  be  only  limited  by  England's  production. 

Now,  as  to  France  and  Germany.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harter), 
makes  the  same  blunder  which  he  charges  on  us.  He  says  the  tariff  makes  low- 
er wages,  and  asks  us  to  compare  the  three  countries,  saying  they  are  all  the 
same  except  the  tariff.  I  do  rot  read  history  that  way.  England  had  centuries 
of  peace  or  distant  war,  while  both  France  and  Germany  were  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  Until  Bismarck  made  Germany  a  nation  she  was  not  even  big  enough 
to  enter  successfully  modern  industrial  warfare.  To  compare  either  of  those 
nations  in  machinery  or  wealth  to  England,  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  them 
both  by  reason  of  her  history  before  1850  and  her  tributary  provinces,  is 
absolutely  farcical. 

Let  Germany  and  France  get  thoroughly  established  within  themselves  as 
good  machinery  as  England  now  has,  together  with  her  factory  system,  and 
nothing  but  higher  wages  in  those  countries  or  a  tariff  in  their  own  will  ever 
save  the  English  people  from  ruin.  Lord  Armstrong  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  established  an  English  iron  manufactory  in  Italy  with  English  ap- 
pliances and  Italian  labor  at  half  price. 

WHAT    THE    TARIFF    CANNOT     I>O. 

No,  no;  tariff  does  not  make  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  nor  does  it 
raise  the  dead  to  life,  but  it  is  a  good,  sound,  sensible  policy  for  the  United  States, 
for  its  growth  in  riches  and  civilization,  and  if  it  is  stricken  down  the  people 
who  in  their  secret  hearts  will  think  us  the  most  shortsighted  will  be  the  for- 
eigners who  profit  by  our  folly. 

There  is  still  another  argument  which  I  desire  to  present  out  of  the  large 
number  yet  unused.  What  has  made  England  rich?  It  is  the  immense  pro- 
fits which  come  of  converting  raw  material  into  manufactured  goods.  She  is 
the  huge  workshop,  doing  the  most  profitable  work  of  the  world;  changing  ma- 
terial to  finished  product.  So  long  as  she  can  persuade  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  engage  in  the  work  which  is  the  least  profitable  and  leave  her  the  most  en- 
riching she  can  well  be  content 

Let  me  give  one  item,  and  the  figures  shall  be  furnished  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Wheeler),  who  told  me  in  your  presence  that  the  value  of 
all  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  was  only  $300,000,000,  while  the  fin- 
ished product  of  that  cotton  was  $1,750,000,000.  When  cotton  leaves  the  field  it 
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TOrth  $300.000,000;  when  it  leaves  the  mill  it  is  worth  six  times  as  much. 
On  our  own  cotton  crop  alone  we  might  in  time  make  the  profits  on  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  manufactured  goods.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  such  a  re- 
sult in  a  protective  tariff. 

Some  men  think,  indeed,  this  bill  and  its  author  s  speeches  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  first  step  towards  gaining  the  markets  of  the  world 
is  to  giw  up  our  own,  just  as  if  a  forfeited  army,  with  enemies  on  all  flanks, 
should  overturn  ite  own  breast-works  as  the  first  preliminary  to  a  march  into 
the  open.  Even  the  foolish  chivalry  of  the  Marquis  de  Moutcalm  which  led 
him  to  his  death  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  had  not  that  crowning  folly.  Such 
is  not  the  history  of  the  world;  such  is  not  even  the  example  of  England. 
Tariff  duties,  whether  levied  for  that  purpose  or  for  revenue,  become  a  dead 
letter  when  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the* outside  world. 

We  are  the  only  rival  that  England  fears,  for  we  alone  have  in  our  borders 
the  population  and  the  wages,  the  raw  material,  and  within  ourselves  the  great 
market  which  insures  to  us  the  most  improved  machinery.  Our  constant  power 
to  increase  our  wages  insures  us  also  continuous  progress.  If  you  wish  us  to 
follow  the  example  of  England,  I  say  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  but  her  real  ex- 
ample and  nothing  less.  Let  us  keep  protection,  as  she  did,  until  no  rival  dares 
to  invade  our  territory,  and  then  we  may  take  our  chances  for  a  future  which 
by  that  time  will  not  be  unknown.  (Applause  on  the  Republican  side). 

BEST     INTEREST    OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

Nobody  knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  much  even  of  my  own  comprehension 
of  the  great  argument  which  should  control  this  vote  I  have  failed  to  present. 
I  have  said  not  a  word  of  the  great  fall  of  prices  which  has  always  come  from 
the  competition  of  the  whole  world  within  itself  rendered  possible  by  protection 
and  substituted  for  the  competition  within  a  single  island.  I  have  said  not  a 
word  of  the  great  difference  between  the  attitude  of  employers  who  find  then- 
own  workmen  their  best  customers  in  their  own  land,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
rnoved^  by  their  own  best  interests  to  give  their  workmen  fair  wages,  and  tho*- 
who  sell  abroad  and  are  therefore  anxious  for  low  wages  at  home,  and  on 
whom  works  unrestrictedly  that  pernicious  doctrine,  as  wages  fall  profits  rise. 
These  and  much  more  have  I  omitted,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  all  speaking. 

We  know,  my  friends,  that  before  this  tribunal  we  all  of  us  plead  in  vaiJi. 
Why  we  fail  to  let  those  answer  who  read  the  touching  words  of  Araharri  Lin 
coin's  first  inaugural  and  remember  that  he  plead  in  vain  with  these  same  men 
and  their  predecessors.  Where  he  failed  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed.  But 
though  we  fail  here  to-day,  like  our  great  leader  of  other  days,  in  the  larger 
field  before  the  mightier  tribunal  which  will  finally  and  forever  decide  this 
question  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerers;  for  this  great  nation,  shaking  off  as 
it  has  once  before  the  influence  of  a  lower  civilization,  will  go  on  to  fulfill  its 
high  destiny  until  over  the  South,  as  well  as  over  the  North,  shall  be  spread 
the  full  measure-  of  that  amazing  prosperity  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
(Prolonged  applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries). 
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